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m I a woman? At least I have the form and lines 
of a woman. And the inclination to enjoy it. 
I don't know what it is to be a woman, unless from the desire 
I have of men and the pleasure I myself enjoy of being a man 
like any other . . . me, the spouse of this woman, this other me, 
the one whose image appears in the mirror; this woman who, 
every morning, I dress in underwear and clothes that make me 
want to undress again - and whom, every night. I lay down, 
naked, m a bed of love. 

Eyes closed, lying naked in the black of night. I see myself, bright 
and quivenng. in the core of my shell. My flesh is an oyster shell: 
soft, pearly: tightly closed yet knowing how to open up with the 
slowness of a rose to allow the salt of the world to enter me. 
Eyes closed, alone in my bed at night, I touch my smooth flesh; 
walk along the paths laid out for me, I climb myself, I penetra-.c 
myself; I take fruit from my bushes, return to the light, undertake 
a journey of exploration. My landscapes delight me: it's spring, 
no. it's already summer. A heat haze covers my wheat fields, n 
ecstasy, my vines mature to produce the best of all wine. 
Beneath my palms the velvet softness of my thighs, again . . . 
the fine skin of my exhausted belly ... the ache of my firm 
breasts . . . 
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I love you. my little woman, my innocent, my heady one. Who 
put me m your body? I'm inside you and sometimes I escape, 
I dream of elsewhere, I give you to others; you. faithful, blind, 
unfaithful ... you enjoy others as much as you enjoy me because 
you are all women, aren't you? Pleasure is what you want, and 
you ta<e it for all of us! 

My flesh, my soul, my piece of the void; I know what you want. A 
thousand hesitant, famished kisses like invisible, delicate leeches: 
a thousand forceful caresses exploring your mounds, your hol- 
lows and your straits. Given to me. abandoned, close to me or 
far from me. sense how I touch you simply when I touch you 
with my fingers, or with my words. My heart, my feminine self, 
what you need is words. I know it well and I will give them to 
you: my words, the words of others, a whole farandoie of danc- 
ing words to turn your head . . . come into my arris. I am your 
knight, the waltz has begun! 

It isn't so stupid, that old misogynous question: does a woman 
have a soul? Because what is a woman's existence if not depend- 
ent on how others see her? Isn't a woman always an elusive 
idea, a constant, inexhaustible and exhausting fantasy? 
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'They deserve that we should think of their breasts as two soap 
bubbles ready to disappear . . .' declares Ramon Gomez de la 
Serna, who nevertheless wrote a whole ode to breasts. Yes, 
the whole world loves women, women's bodies, their but- 
tocks, their breasts, All the world sees what is provocative and 
tempting about them. Including women themselves who. on 
the street, look at one another much more than they look at 
men; and who want only to read magazines full of images of 
women. Including men who love men (who frequently develop 

the ultimate in the realms of femininity . . .). 
The whole world loves women so much that we constantly 
seek to define what a woman should be. The idea of a woman: 
everyone wants in some way to equate her with their own idea, 
that is an idea which is universal and intimate as well as unique; 
an idea eternal and yet constantly changing: ultimately, an idea 
which is obstinately unsatisfying, always needing re-evaluation, 
from which derives fashion after fashion. The whole world 
loves women so much that the whole world hates them for 
concealing themselves in that way. for never being where we 
expect them to be. Because the whole world basically senses 
all loo well that what we call 'feminine mystique' conceals a vast 
deceit. Posturers and impostors . , . yes, even Ramon Gomez 
de la Sema, who loves women's breasts so much, was obliged 
to exclaim: 'An eternal woman, with her lightness and cruelty! 
What vast prostitution!' 
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Let us look at them. Seen here, on paper, what exactly are they 
offering? We don't know and. in reality, we strongly doubt that 
they are offering it. But what are they selling us? Our own view 
- no more, no less. It's there for us to buy. It's happening in our 
heads. They are Sphinxes, posing a question to each one of us 
that it will be in our interest to answer. 
'Man created woman.' observes Nietzsche, 'but with what? 
With a rib of his god. of his " Ideal".' 

It happens in my head, but also in my body. That's where I go 
to find the subtle answer to the nddle. 
The first woman in the world, as told in the margins of the 
Scriptures, was fashioned from clay by God, as was Adam. She 
was called Lilith, and I myself believe that she was created before 
man. God had created her not in his image, as was the 
later with Adam, but in accordance with his fantasy; the desire 
which he felt to flow from her, to the extent that, with his fin- 
gers of light he formed her curves and hollows, her fullness and 
her slender places, her voluptuousness and her black holes. 
Promises of abundance and promises of loss in a radiant void. 
God became so enamoured with his first creature, this being 
in whom he had invested day and night, life and death, the 
finite and infinite, all and nothing, that it was to her alone, in 
a moment of passion, that he revealed His Name. And later, 
when she was driven from the Garden of Eden because, it is 
said, she did not understand Adam, she pronounced the name 
of the Ineffable, the forbidden name, and fled to the desert. 
where she became a demon. 
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She was too free; she wanted to be astride Adam when mak- 
ing love, and that did not please him. At least, that is what the 
interpreters of the occult think. As for me, I ask if it were not 
above all a matter of rivalry between the Almighty and his other 
creation, the intermittently powerful. If the Lord was indeed 
the first lover of Lilith. is it possible to imagine the permanent 
ecstasy he would lavish on her? And the complex emotions 
that this could generate in her second partner, a mere human? 

How could Adam have been able to satisfy her as perfectly as 
the king of Heaven? 

In reality, the resentment of men towards women is an uncon- 
fessed resentment towards God. Just think about it and you'll 
see that it's still the case. Adam never recovered from his humili- 
ation. But this pnmttive and unappeasable jealousy had the effect 
of fuelling his desire and making him a conqueror: if no woman 
could ever feel fully satisfied by him. well, it is he himself whom 
our intermittent lover would consider satisfying, by dominating 
her. or even by dominating all women with just a look. 
Would the Creator therefore have been a man? Yes. I believe 
so: a man like you and me, both masculine and feminine, as 
he saw in himself, and thus made us 'man and woman'. Lacan 
thought that 'the Other' is always a woman. Whatever our sex 
and our sexuality, we are all men who desire, fear, adore and 
hate women 
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ere, where a rivet flows, s a goddess who 

fashions a man from clay. In my own fingers I sense the care with 
which she sculpts his fine musculature, his tender and amusing 
masculinity, like a living doll, so that he may be so desirable in 
his femininity that he will never cease seeking it in the body 
of a woman. Instinctive men know this. A former boxer con- 
firmed it to me: 'In the ring I was a geisha, seductress, precise 
and refined, like a woman m suspenders. Afterwards women 
would come to me. irresistibly, and my desire for them was also 

completely irresistible and violent'. 

This man of clay grew deep m the heart of the forest, among 

the animals and like them. Then Gilgamesh sent him a lady of 

the night to teach him what it was to be human. This innocent 

male must have been most wonderful to the one who was sent 

to him with those revelations. This is what Gita Govmda says: 

'He is subcued by her arms, 

crushed by her breasts: 

he is torn by her nails 

and his mouth is bitten 

by the teeth of the avid lover, 

maddened by love! 

Her heavy thighs oblige him 

to yield to desire . . .' 

And so 'he lavishes his shining musk on the domes of her swell- 
ing breasts . . .' 
In short, her initiation of him was so good that after a week 

our sweet lover lost the hairs on his body from her caresses. 
becoming as smooth as an apparition on glossy paper When, 
exhausted and believing his duty done, he wanted to return to 
the animals, they rejected him. He was no longer one of them: 
they no longer recognised him. 
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Seven days or seven nights - thus, legend tells us. it takes the 
same time to make a man as to create the world. 
The hairy animal became 'as beautiful as a god' and his sacred 
prostitute, Ishtar-lnanna-Lilith. took him to the town, 'to the 
glittering temple where the god and goddess are seated on 
their throne'. 

The man who was a beast was also an angel, but he had to 
undergo further teachings to be able to recognise the gods. 
From woman comes man. but it is also from man that woman 
comes in all animal humanity, as sung this time by Inanna. the 
lover of a shepherd: 
'Oh. how my breast swells! 
What hair covers my vulva! 

Let us be happy: I am turning to the lap of my lover, generous 
and munificent! 
Dance, dance, all of you! 
By Ba'u. let us be joyful thinking of my vulvc: 
The One lost his hair, the Other gained it ... A joyful exchange. 
a joyful sharing between savagery and civilisation: the animal and 
the divine, masculmrty and femininity. This hair on the vulva is 
indeed the sign of the woman's humanity: neither the goddess, 
as a statue, nor the animal, will possess her. The woman is the 
only female primate who has hair around her sexual organs. 
By means of love, the beast and the divine become woman, 
sporting the bush of their love. 

Sharing the water in streams of satisfied desires: opening the 
doors of joy. of hope, of a greeting perhaps ephemeral; what 
does a guarantee of eternity matter when every return to pleas- 
ure has the scent of eternity? The orgasm is the body's laugh, 
and a laughing soul is all rt takes to make one laugh. 
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y mother's breasts.' writes Mo Yan, 
'were love, were poetry, were the highest realm of heaven 
and the rich soil under golden waves of wheat . . .' 
Have you ever seen the wide-eyed ecstasy of an infant who 
has just spent a long time suckling at the breast? Who is going 
to rediscover lost time like me. a writer, who can do so at the 
foot of my bed or in front of my computer screen, suckling, my 
eyes open as if closed, at the words and phrases with which the 
Muse sometimes sees fit to shower me. filling me as if with a 
warm, golden rain? Like me. a woman, who can do it by nour- 
ishing myself at the sex of my man? Like me. a human, who can 
do rt by grvmg to my trained desire my woman's body, which I 
pull on like a glove, unifying me with myself like the mouth to 
the nipple? 

It is written in Thomas' Gospel: 'For where the beginning is, 
there will the end be. Blessed is he who will take his place in 
the beginning: he will know the end and will not experience 
death'. A recurring theme in spiritual texts: paradise is paradise 
regained. Taste life at the very point of its beginning in order 
not to taste death. 
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There are certainly many ways of behaving at the table, of seek- 
ing communion before this altar. The starving person may be 
greedy like an ogre, delicate like a cat lapping from its bowl, 
refined like the same animal crazily playing with a mouse. The 
aim is to achieve one's desire stnpped bare to its extremities, 
which touch the sublime, the divine. 

An angel appears to St Theresa of Avila and 'in his hands I saw a 
long golden arrow and at the end of the iron tip I seemed to see 
a point of fire. With this he seemed to pierce my heart several 
times so that it penetrated to my entrails. When he drew it out, 
I thought he was drawing them out with it and he left me com- 
pletely afire with a great love for God. The pain was so sharp 
that it made me utter several moans: and so excessive was the 
sweetness caused me by this intense pain that one could never 
wish to lose it . . .' 

How could this woman achieve such pleasure, if not with her- 
self? No one would wish to lose this intensity and everyone 
would want to regain this ever-elusive ecstasy. In reality, paradise 
is not lost: it is elusive. And any photo that seeks to capture it 
only puts it further out of reach. What shall we do with these 
images? Shall we take them in our arms? Shall we possess them? 
No, even less so than a body of flesh and bone. And yet. this 
impossibility only serves to fuel our desire to propel ourselves 
into definitive intoxication. 
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Those peoples who feared that to be photographed was to 
have their souls stolen had a point. A photo is an abduction 
and, as they did not know exactly what it was that the photo 
was stealing, they said 'a soul* where it would have been pos- 
sible to say 'a moment in time'. What is a soul, if not the present 
moved by memory? A present that is extremely subjective. The 
objective is to capture an instant that never existed, which we 
see where there is a void; to know the pure truth of each and 
every body. 

This pure truth which the image shows us, which we want 
- and yet do not want - to see. this is what could lead us to 
dizzy intoxication, replacing one kind of dizziness with another. 
And it happens, always, that the fantastical substitute turns out to 
induce greater dizziness than the genuine body. Thus, the case 
of those nuns who enjoyed a mystical union, or the priests and 
monks who prayed to St Bonaventure because ('in defence of 
their bodies', it should be stated) they ejaculated while praying. 
The scene is bizarre to imagine but it is only an extension of that 
which everyone does with a partner, whoever that may be. A 
body that does not know how to fantasise is one that does not 
know pleasure. In short, in order to be desirable, all flesh must 
take the form of representation by whatever means: painting, 
sculpture, photography, cinema or, of course (and primarily) lit- 
erature. All manifestations are none but the imaginary or physical 
projection of a language, whether explicit or unconscious. 
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There is no pleasure without imagination in the strongest sense 
of the word, that is the faculty to create an image from the 
empty space that is the actual body. 

'From infancy,' wrote Aristotle, 'men have inscribed in their 
nature both a tendency to represent and a tendency to find 
pleasure in representations'. 

This is why women, m all societies where they have long been 
reduced to physical functions and purely material tasks, have 
more difficulty m achieving pleasure than men. who are accus- 
tomed, authorised and encouraged as if by a natural law. to find 
stimulation in looking. (If it were not the case, then birds would 
not have such beautiful plumage.) 

The fact that mystics and artists have resorted to internal con- 
templation is only a matter of a degree of vision. The vision of 
a man is desire the anticipation of the physiological projection 
that accompanies the peak of pleasure. And it is this projection, 
this appeal to be thrown outside of oneself, which is prayer. 
'I saw the angel m the marble and carved until I set him free." 
said Michelangelo. This is the way of all deep contemplation, 
of seeing before causing to appear. There are angels in light, in 
shapes, and we can chisel m order to set them free. There is 
no true photograph without conscious light, no true body on 
the paper unless carved by the look. 
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hidias was both architect and sculptor. His glorious works 
arose in space; not to occupy it but to reveal it by penetrating it. 
like the columns of a temple. The Greek word agalma. which 
means "statue", originated in a word meaning 'joy' or 'exulta- 
tion'. We do not exist in matter but in a revelation perpetually 
renewed, as much so for the being who is manifest in the statue 
as for the person who contemplates it. 
An intense, jubilant exchange between the work and its specta- 
tor takes place, as between the artist and his model. It is a mat- 
ter of seizing the moment of truth and throwing oneself into it. 
All at once a little of nature shows itself." said Rodin. "A stnp of 
flesh appears and this fragment of truth gives a complete truth, 
allowing itself to rise from a bond towards the absolute principle 
of things . . .' 

The poet Horace spoke of the 'naked truth'. But the question 
of the veil of Isis. of the nature which likes to hide', according 
to the famous words of Heraclitus the Obscure, has occupied 
philosophers since the days of Antiquity. Every woman is an Isis 
within the concept of eternal femininity, a mystery from which 
men dream of lifting the veil and which every act of laying bare, 
paradoxically, makes all the more mysterious. 
"Human life is nothing but desires, man (or animal) cannot live 
wiihoul desiring, because he cannot live without loving himself 
and. this love being infinite, he can never be satisfied,' wrote 
Leopardi. A singular remark. Without loving oneself, there is no 
possible preservation? And what is this love of self that implies 
desire 7 Desire to infinity ... Or to desire infinity ... A move- 
ment of the soul that implies lack of satisfaction, a condition of 
returning to desire, thus the pursuit of life . . . 
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Now desire always passes and returns. As long as it returns, life 
goes on. As long as it remains unsatisfied, the war starts again: 
a circle of love, a vicious circle, a precious circle. Thus it was 
'fatal' that woman, the object of desire, became fatale. There is 
no human life without the femme fatale. There is no failure to 
satisfy without transferring guilt to the woman. 
The Lord God called to the man and said to him. 'Where are 
you?' So he said, 'I heard your voice in the garden, and I was 
afraid because I was naked: and I hid myself. And He said, 
"Who told you that you were naked? [...]' The woman ..." 
(Genesis III, 9-12). 

And so it is. The man is naked, too. And he. too, hides himself 
because he has seen and senses the danger of knowing too 
much. His sudden nudity has become apparent to him. The 
subject of his own gaze, he discovers that the emperor has no 
clothes. It is a violent shock, as violent as a vision; a revelation 
from another world, as compact and yet as surreal as a statue. 
He immediately unburdens his nudity on his wife. The first pre- 
historic Venus figures, such as the giant red vulva of Gargas, 
were carved in rock and used as symbols. Or carved as statu- 
ettes, from which a palaeontologist derived the idea that they 
could have served as sexual objects, visual aids for the solitary 
intasies of men. 
Already, the statue of the goddess is not only a solid, fixed object 
but a manifestation of divinity, an ephemeral thing perpetuated 
by that exultation created when two worlds this one and the 
one beyond - meet, materialise suddenly and are reunited in 
a figure at once strange yet familiar. This statue, this body, this 
image which we will never be able to embrace and which will 
never cease to dumbfound us. This is why every body desired 
by man is both a woman and a divinity. 
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After the century of Enlightenment, at the heart of which Sade 
and the guillotine represented the appeal of the 'black hole', 
the nineteenth, the century of Shadows, saw the birth among 

poets of a quest for 'illuminations', to adopt Rimbaud's term. 
And a repeated need became apparent for glimmering phe- 
nomena, which took the form, depending on the social circle, 
of attempts to contact the spirit world - with much turning 
of tables - or persistent apparitions of the Virgin. The latter 
frequently announced her presence in the form of statuettes 
found miraculously one fine morning near a well or in the village 
church - and which people were quick to believe had come 
from Heaven. 

The fair lady in her white veils was sure consolation for those 
in pain and inspired a good many dreams. Men. women and 
children, crushed by a society that forbade them all means of 
escaping from their condition, could at least worship a gener- 
ous feminine image, capable of speaking directly to the hearts 
of each of them, loving each as if they were unique, right down 
to the most humble. 

Then came the century of Darkness. 'In historical terms we 
are living in an age of iron, the last act of which is barbarism . . . 
in moral terms we are living in an age of mud,' writes Octavio 
Paz. The decline of our image of love would be a catastrophe 
as great as the collapse of our economic and political systems: 
it would be the end of our civilisation.' And he adds: 4 I am not 
referring to sentiment but to a global vision ... an ethic and an 

aesthetic'. 

And according to Denis de Rougemont: All ideas of man are 

ideas of love'. 

To know how darkness is gaining hold inside yourself, look at the 
body you love to look at, since bodies are always open to be 
looked at, and ask yourself: what is beauty and what is a soul? 
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lutarch states that nymphs could live to the age of 9,620 
years and still remain young and beautiful, because they drank 
the ambrosia of the gods. They were so exquisite in their natural 
lives that more than one god, and more than one man, dreamt 
of ravishing them. Like Daphne, who was desired simultane- 
ously by the mortal Leucippus and the god Apollo personified. 
Before she was changed into a laurel following the unfortunate 
persistence of the sun god, the jealousy of the latter gave rise 
to a nude tableau of the most delightful and ferocious kind. The 
handsome Leucippus took it upon himself to disguise himself as 
a young woman and join a charming group of mountain nymphs, 
so that he would be closer to his heart's desire. Anxious to be 
rid of his rival, the god induced the young nymphs to go bath- 
ing nude together, in order to assure themselves that they were 
indeed among women. 

As soon as they discovered the flagrant anomaly on the young 
man's body, these gracious virgins tore him to pieces. It is true 
that the name 'Daphne', even though her allure leaves nothing 
to the imagination, means 'bloodthirsty'. 
A beautiful, naked woman and, even more so, a collection of 
naked women, arouse desire; yet this desire always contains 
a certain amount of anxiety. There is the story of Melusine, a 
beautiful fairy woman who changed into a serpent from the 
waist down every Saturday. She had married Raymond of Poi- 
tou on condition that he never saw her naked on that particular 
day. But, of course, the curiosity of her husband got the bet- 
ter of him in the end. If Melusine took refuge every week in 

that high tower, refusing all visitors, was it not because she was 
entertaining a lover? 

And so, one day, despite his promise, he could not resist the 
temptation to go and spy on his wife. 
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Knowing her secret had been discovered, the fairy opened her 
wings and, letting out a piercing cry, flew off through the narrow 
window, never to return. 

'You should return to the origin." Angelus Silesius reminds us. 
To the place where water gushes out. pure and clear. He who 
does not drink from the source puts his life in danger.* 
But this return to the source, necessary to preserve us from 
spiritual death, is also, paradoxically, a dangerous adventure. 
one that requires conscience and desires the experience of an 
initiation that excludes all deceit. To soil the source would be to 
poison it and to drink the poison at the same time. To desire to 
approach it and enjoy its waters by treachery, as did Leuoppus 
with Daphne. Raymond with Melusme and as does 'technol- 
ogy' with 'Nature', is to bring about a tragic end. Thus also is 
the sense of the sin of Adam and Eve: not that they bit into the 
apple or any other of the fruits of the Garden, 'naturally', but 
i order to know and enjoy while transgressing the natural order. 
This is both the greatness and the risk of the human condition. 
Nymphs and fairies are naked, forbidden women par excellence. 
They are naked to the extent that they are direct apparitions 
of Nature, even if they are clothed. Evolving around caves and 
springs, these amorous beauties spend their time in leisured 
pastimes, such as singing and magic - sometimes benevolent, 
often dangerous 

Why forbidden and why dangerous? Because they are the incar- 
nation of feminine enjoyment, This mystery, this gap through 
which they escape from men. confronts them in confusion with 
the sacred: "Why not," says Lacan. 'interpret one face of the 
Other, the face of God. as supported by feminine pleasures?' 
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What. then, is this serpent's tail that grew periodically on Melu- 
sine? Without doubt, like the fish tails that adorned the sirens. 
rt is the symbol of attachment to the animal world; the power 
and mystery of the natural world. But this appendage that shuts 
them off from men. could it not also be a kind of fantastical clito- 
ris, rightly made gigantic by the fantasies of those who wanted 
to see it, in a cycle of cause and effect rendered accurately by 
the serpent's symbolism? Could it not be the mortal sign of the 
self-satisfaction of a woman that dismissed male sexuality to the 
realm of useless objects; in other words, a sign of castration 
of man? 

'In archaic societies.' recalls psychoanalyst and philosopher Roger 
Dadoun. 'a woman should not experience pleasure; it is a very 
strong taboo*. This is explicitly what is behind the tradition of 
excision. 

In French rural societies, and without doubt elsewhere too, 
people feared the vouiv> aquatic nymphs who attracted 
men, lavishing fellatio on them as they bathed naked, who then 
drowned. Sweet temptresses who used seduction to draw in 
their victims irrevocably to the bottom of the lake or river. 
If fairies and nymphs are present across the whole planet, it 
must be because they exist. They exist universally in the collec- 
tive imagination of human beings, whatever their culture. The 

word 'nymphs' designates the vulva's little lips, but also a chrysa- 
lis. 'Fairy' or 'fay' is linked to the Latin origin of the word 'fate'. 
Does man's fate not pass through these nymphs, among whom 
he came into the world and to where instinct ordains that he 
will return, to reproduce in his turn? And are these fragile and 
secret doorways not the entrance to a mysterious laboratory, 
where life is transformed into life, in the same way that an insect 
retreats from the world to learn to become a butterfly? 
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Let us recall Herachtus' phrase. 'Nature likes to hide". And that 
is why the act of surprising a woman in her nakedness always 
inspires a frisson of sacrilege, as if to look is already a violation, 
thus threatening the observer with a major punishment. As if 
the look itself could already be committing murder, as in the 
story of Melusine. condemned to disappear in human form; to 
flee the human world once and for all in the form of a winged 
demon and, as such, resembling Lilith after her eviction from 
the Garden of Eden. 

But sacrilege fuels desire and the story repeats itself indefinitely, 
at least symbolically. We should note that, as women move to 
gain the nght to look at men (a nght they do not completely 
possess yet), comparable fascination and anxiety take hold of 
them at the sight of the virile body and they will have their 
own stories just as troubling and dangerous concerning male 
'Melusmes'. The writer of these words knows what she is talk- 
ing about! Do not be afraid, gentlemen, it may be very pleasant 

to play the woman (a little) as well sometimes. Without taking 
anything away from you. of course . . . 
This woman who attracts you with the risk of killing you. it is 
against her that you should turn. I am the bnde of Death, my 
only true great lover. Only emaciated Death may fully love my 
flesh. There is no greater voluptuousness than in this tragi -comic, 
consented coupling, these monstrous nuptials, these scandalous 
pleasures by which I return to dust, mere dust; these currents of 
forbidden ecstasy by which I return to the primordial day from 
which I was drawn by the fingers of my first lover. 
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The first shall be the last, and it is him whom I seek, quivering. 
in living; him to whom I dedicate all my pleasures; he who is 
the secret of my orgasm; him whom I adore in all the others; 
he. the only one. 

Death whom I love; they are all jealous of him. I say nothing; 
I do not speak of him. not even to myself, and they no longer 
know anything of it. but they sense it: this love. They sense that 
; is to him I belong, that it is for him that I am full of life, that t 
is to him I offer the life which they hurl into me each time they 
love me. They are jealous; they are betrayed; they know that 
Death finds me wildly attractive and that I deliver myself to him. 
the only one who keeps his promises: 
'Your body, your cheek, your breast, your hair, 
All will become mud and decay'. 

He knew it. the artist Nicolas Manuel, he who painted the danse 
macabre accompanied by these few words. Emerging from the 
deeply Christian Middle Ages, the word was still considered to 
■;e precedence over the image. He who. later, and without 
the help of a text this time, released into the future his powerfu 
vision of Death and the Matden, in which an amorous skeleton. 
with remains of flesh still clinging to it. is seen in close embrace 
with a voluptuous beauty, kissing her on the mouth and mas- 
turbating her, while she holds his hand, her skirts raised above 
her sex. to guide him. 
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And so man feels rage. Since you love death, he thinks. I am the 
one who will give it to you. He knows well that woman loves 
death and not the crime, and rightly so. To avenge himself of 
her infidelity, he kills her; he kills her with his look. 
The great ill of our civilisation is less a crime against life than 
a crime against death.' wrote Adamov. But assassination may 
sometimes be counted among the fine arts. The click of a cam- 
era shutter .it the time of a model's sitting ... the woman whose 
beauty you contemplate has been assassinated. And again you 
kill her with your eyes; it is your unsatisfied desire that kills he 
Witches were burned because of their beauty. Michelet tells us. 



Yes, because it is so difficult to enjoy 
one is Death. 
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'Ail beauty must die.' sing Nick Cave and Kylie Mmogue. m that 
haunting ballad which tells the story of a young woman whose 
lover kills her with a rock on a nver bank, where the wild roses 
grow, simply because it is all too much. That's just how it is: 'all 

beauty must die 

Bluebeard does it by cutting their throats - one after the other 

before locking them away in his secret cupboard, in order to 
be able to continue with the spectacle of the dance of death in 
which they will no longer participate. 
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am but a child: I have a great book open on my lap: my 
husband has gone, leaving me alone m the castle. Why am I 
so alone? I come from an ancient time; I have crossed eternity 
alone and here it is again in front of me. that solitary eternity that 
awaits me. My husband is big and strong: he has a blue beard 
that eats up his face. Isn't that strange? Why am I married? Who 
me to him? I live in a castle with thick stone walls. I put my 
head out through loopholes to see the vast sky and the golden 
plain, which undulates into the distance. I am alone with this 
forbidden key - why did he give it to me if it is forbidden? 
In my memory they were flayed, denuded of their skin. Blue- 
denudes naked women. He hides his crime but keeps the 




proof, because he wants it to be discovered. This veil, which 
conceals the profound being of all truth, causes the veil to appear 
as that which hides.' writes Heidegger. 'Freedom is the domain 
of destiny, which every time leads to an unveiling.' 
Forbidden it is I who is forbidden, but now I have seen what 
I should not have done: this collection of murdered women. 
The prohibition proclaims itself with a cry. a cry that leaves the 
body for the world, penetrating the flesh like a blade, in silence. 
Lilith. fleeing to the desert, let out a cry in which was heard 
the forbidden name of God. Melusme. forbidden to man. tore 
the air with her cry as she leapt from the tower. The sirens 
sang for those who did not want to hear them, but for those 
who understood, their song was a cry that propelled them into 
death, because it told of the forbidden. 
'What language is spoken by the things of the world?' asks Michel 
Serres. The voice of the elements passes through the throats of 
strange women who sing in the straits of fascination.' 
Strange women . . . and therefore fascinating . . . What language 
passes through their throats? With one leap I jump from the 
straits and I see: 
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Look, 
I am entirely a phallus. 






Woman is a phallus, thai is the story's final word; the story of 
fear and the fascination she exercises over men and women. 
Otherwise, what wouW she be doing dancing in the arms of 
Death? Death without flesh uses woman like a substitute phal- 
lus; a custom-made phalus. which she takes m her hand and 
Stiff S until she gams her pleasure from Death. 
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natomy says that the sexual organs of women 
and men are strangely similar, one being external, the other 
internal. The clitoris is but the submerged part of a member 
of similar length and width as the male member, a part both 
cavernous and erectile which lines the vagina. And so female 
pleasure is at least double, and doubly secret 
And so I am a man who is permanently penetrated. When you 
make love to me. you are doing it to me as two beings; you 
are two in me. him and you. Man is afraid of woman because 
he is afraid of his homosexuality. Man is fascinated by woman 
because he is fascinated by his own sex. Man desires woman 
because he wants to make love to all three: him. her and him. 
Man wants several women because he wants to forget that in 
making love to a woman, he is also doing it with another man. 
Man despises woman and has his mind set on bringing her down 
because he wants to eliminate the rival he senses in her. which 
he cannot bear. 

The sex of a woman is a mirror to that of a man. It is there 
where he wants it. and he does not want to see himself in his 
masculinity. 'To possess a woman', as he imagines he is doing 

when he penetrates her. is to reaffirm himself and reinforce 
the possession of his own sex. Now. how can one possess 
anyone else if one does not possess oneself? The full posses- 
sion of oneself comes at the moment when, having arrived at 
the source, one accepts one's reflection and recognises oneself 
there. Seeing the Self in the Other. 

Of course, this affair of the flesh, and its mechanics, is also and 
above all an affair of the spirit. People doubted for a long time 
that a woman had a soul, or even that she had a spmt. a spirit 
capable of thought, of invention, of creation and sublimation like 
that of a man. 
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But neither exists without the other, and neither is complete. 
nor entirely free, if the other is not. If I lack something, or if I 
appear to the "other" to lack something, the other will r\e\/er 
be able to satisfy me: the other will always seem lacking to me 
- and vice versa This is the cause of the eternal reproaches 
levelled at one another by men and women. 
The characteristic of man (the human being) is also to be a 
biped in his head: bypassing his biological destiny by means of 
his cultural choices, he moves on two legs, the masculine and 
the feminine. If one or the other is amputated or injured, he 



limps. It has to be observed that both men and women have 



more or less always limped. 

In one of the six tapestries evoking the initiatory course of the 
Lady and the Unicorn, the Lady holds a mirror to this unique 
figure with the phallic appendage. The unicorn contemplates the 
mirror but. contrary to the claims of many commentaries, it is 
not he that the unicorn is looking at, but the Lady. The unicorn 
sees himself in the Lady, while she reveals to him his image with 
grace and gentleness. 

This signifies that the Lady peacefully accepts awareness of her 
own virility, with which she endows her mirror; while at the 
same time the phallic animal accepts with a smile the dual nature 
of the Lady. Making an animal smile, and what is more, making 
a phallus smile: all the spirituality of the Middle Ages could not 
succeed in such an exploit. 

But the device of the mirror goes further, just as the Lady is 
clothed - and richly clothed - the unicorn is naked. 
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The unicorn is the nudity of the Lady, that which she is prepar- 
ing to undertake in the final panel. A mon seul desw, where we 
her beginning to remove her jewellery before retiring to 
her pavilion. 

The unicorn is naked, ivory and cream in colour, smooth, finely 
contoured, delicately muscled and taut. He is enveloped by the 
hand, the caress and the embrace. The unicorn, which is the 
naked body of the woman, is also entirely a phallus. When she 
has concealed herself behind the closed panels of the tent, once 
undressed, the Lady will be able to use her five senses accord- 
ing to her only desire: to use her tamed body-phallus in perfect 
communion with the Spirit. 

The masterpiece speaks but the mystery remains. Six large tap- 
estries teach us the use of the five senses. We contemplate 
them, we glimpse truths in them and fleeting revelations occur 
Gusts of wind move the veils aside; the naked truth appears. 
Suddenly you understand; then the veils fall back into place, 
floating, then nothing is certain. Did I dream it? Did I see it 
right? The photograph has captured the light perfectly; the bod- 
ies are there, exposed, captured; nothing escapes us, and yet 
once again everything escapes us. What then is still hidden? 
The writer has spun his words, woven sense so that in its turn 
it explodes into the day, the soul, the spirit; summoned by other 
images, other questions. You know, you no longer know . . . 
Of what fabnc is the veil made? Of words. For even the silent 
image, the image itself is a text. Unspoken, unuttered, not heard, 
hidden in the secret of our being, but always present. Man is a 
talking creature to whom all others talk. Words in turn generate 
images. Empedodes expresses the words 'the parted grass of 
Aphrodite*, and a green paradise immediately opens up before 
our eyes. Truth is found in the parted grass, m the cracks that 
appear between words. 
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The truth is not behind the veils, but in the veils. And too much 
nudity kills the truth. This is not a pipe,' wrote Magntte on a 
picture showing a pipe. A pipe painted as it is in the middle of 
the canvas not only has never been a pipe, but moreover will 
never become one, in contrast to the pipe in one of Van Gogh's 
self-portraits. The pipe by Magritte. compact in its isolation, 
becomes so strange that it causes us to lose the sense of a pipe, 
so to speak. Whereas Vincent's pipe is familiar, infected by the 
humanity of the face of which it has become an integral part. 
The same applies to pornographic images, which are a kind of 
exasperation in photographic form; a flight before the eye into 
vast, anatomical landscapes where it is impossible to recognise 
anything that can be seen in reality, quite simply because this is 
not reality. That which touches on reality so closely is so far away 
from it that a very specific kind of dizziness overcomes those 
who look at it: a dizziness that may resemble the sensation one 
experiences in dreams of falling, those brutal dreams that turn 
your stomach inside out and wake you. And the descents into 
pleasures provoked by these images in turn give the impression 
of having emerged from a dream that you are no longer sure 
was good or bad. The excitement of the body is evidence that 
something has happened, but what? 

So the image that suggests while showing, and shows while sug- 
gesting, leaves time to itself, to the time of the text that should 
inscribe itself behind the eyes, the time of imagination. 
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The parted grass of Aphrodite . . .* Our gaze opens up immedi- 
ately. It's even better if you lower the eyelids to catch the image, 
the image that does not stop coming, arising, spreading like a 
long caress full of anxiety and fervour. We are Herod hoping 
for Salome and her dance of the seven veils; we want her with 
all our soul, all our blood, and we are in awe of her without 
knowing it. An indefinite menace hovers. What will be the role 
of the devil? Are we not desecrating ourselves? What right do 
we have to revel in a body's flesh as if it were without a soul? 
Needs must when the devil drives. 

"It is a truth deeply hidden in this world.' wrote Swedenborg, 
'that all the parts of the human body correspond with things 
as they are in Heaven, to such an extent that there is not the 
tiniest part of the body that has nothing spiritual and celestial 
corresponding to it.' 

Oscar Wilde made the drama and violence of desire, in its 
cosmic dimension, issue forth from Herod's mouth in images 
of fire: 

The moon has a strange look tonight. Has she not a strange 
look? She is like a mad woman, a mad woman who is seeking 
everywhere for lovers. She is naked too. She is quite naked. The 
clouds are seeking to clothe her nakedness, but she will not let 
them. She shows herself naked in the sky. She reels through the 
clouds like a drunken woman ... I am sure she is looking for 
lovers. Does she not reel like a drunken woman? She is a mad 
woman, is she not?' 
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This moon, which the clouds seek in vain to cover, is the very 
shamelessness of his desire and this drunken woman, who is 
looking for lovers, is none other than himself, of course. What 
will happen? His mouth will speak of his desire, the girl will dance 
for him. maddening him from behind her veils; she will dance 
to obtain another mouth, that of John the Baptist, lokanaan. 
the mouth that she wants to kiss at all costs. Alive, the saint 
refuses her amorous frenzy, but she will obtain his head and 
kiss him dead. 

'Ah! Ah! Wherefore didst thou not look at me. lokanaan? If thou 
hadst looked at me thou hadst loved me. Well I know that thou 
wouldst have loved me. and the mystery of Love is greater than 
the mystery of Death ' 
Who knows how to look at love? Salome, at once object and 



subject of desire. 
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the ruin of he who scorned her 



and who abused her with his concupiscent look. Neither the 
tetrarch nor the saint saw love: they saw only a body exciting 
covetousness: detestable for one. irresistible for the other. It was 
on a silver plate covered in blood that she kissed the mouth of 
her lover. 

Let us amuse ourselves, play the flute to accompany the danc- 
ers, but let us not forget that the dance of the veils should not 
be taken too lightly. 

Deinono. the wife of one of Pythagoras' disciples, one day 
uttered this profound phrase: A woman should offer a sacrifice 
at the very instant she leaves the bed of her husband". 
This is my sacnfice: words. Thanks are given to those men who 
know how to treat women like gods. 
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Ima Reyes, who has penned a whole series of erotic bestsellers following her ear I 



success with The Butcher, joins forces with ultra-talented photographer Bernard 
Matussiere to deliver this magnificent tribute to the female nude. 
Reyes and Matussiere - a household name on the strength of his work on the very first 
Aubade publicity campaign and his stunning photo-reportages from Cuba - have produced 
a superb and unique volume that celebrates the female figure since time immemorial, 
capturing the beauty of the feminine toi m m history, mythology and the popular imaginat>on, 
Aiina Reyes has agreed to pose totally nude for this latest title m the Passions series 
and Bernard Matussiere has assembled a galaxy of other beautiful women subtly 
portrayed in black-and-white images that bring out the intrinsic beauty and fragility 
of the female form. This volume combines to singular effect the forceful writing 
of Alma Reyes and the bnlliant aesthete sensrtivity of Bernard Ma^ ere. 
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